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Foreign Business in India Today 


Since independence foreign business has faced changes, confusion, extensive 
state regulation, and an uncertain future—but a warm welcome. 


BY W. F. RIVERS 


T° MY MIND, perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 

the Indian scene today is that although India has 
now gained her independence, foreign businessmen 
have remained in the country and continue to operate 
under working conditions not too different from those 
under British rule. 

In the critical period of late 1945 and early 1946, 
feeling was running high against foreigners of all kinds. 
The smoldering fires of revolution had been fanned 
by the Red Fort trials in Delhi of Indian officers and 
soldiers who had deserted to the Japanese in Malaya. 
Racial animosity was serious, and a mob on the move 
does nct stop to ascertain whether a foreigner is of 
American, British, or other European nationality. One 
afternoon in Calcutta, I watched a crowd surge up 
and down the main thoroughfare, breaking plate-glass 
windows of European-owned stores, stopping and burn- 
ing motor cars, molesting even Indians who wore 
European-style dress. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
by the time independence was granted foreigners were 
very uncertain as to their future in India in any 
capacity. 

I doubt if even the most optimistic of us could have 

anticipated the extent of the -goodwill and friendliness 
which prevailed on Independence Day, August 15, 1947. 
In Calcutta we watched the shouting and singing 
throngs crowding the streets in trucks, on top of street- 
cars, and on foot, calling to each other, “Hindus and 
Moslems Unite,” and to Europeans, “Jai Hind” or 
“Long Live India.” 
Mr. Rivers is Manager of the Calcutta branch of the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Company, and has lived and worked in 
India since 1927. This article is adapted from a recent talk 
which he gave at a New York meeting of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 


At the formal ceremony at Government House on 
Independence Day, when the outgoing British Gov- 
ernor was relinquishing his position to his Indian 
successor, a good-humored crowd broke through the 
gates and past the police cordon. There was natural 
fear among the foreign diplomatic corps as to how this 
crowd might act toward such a large assembly of 
Europeans. But the Indians paid no attention to them 
and swept on into Government House, now their Gov- 
ernment House, sat in the great gold chairs, bounced 
on the once-regal beds, and carried off ashtrays and 
other small objects as souvenirs. It is said that not 
since the inauguration of Andrew Jackson in Wash- 
ington have such joyfully riotous scenes taken place 
in an official government residence. 

After the emotional excitement of independence had 
died down, we realized that resentment and animosity 
had given way to a widespread atmosphere of good 
will toward the foreign community in general, and 
that foreign businessmen would be welcome to stay in 
India. A number of long-established British concerns, 
which had formerly operated as private partnerships 
or closely-held family firms, incorporated as public 
limited liability companies and sold shares on the 
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Calcutta market. Indian capital and Indian partners 
and directors were admitted to the august ranks of the 
Clive Street Burra Sahibs. Although a certain amount of 
British investment was liquidated, this was not a large- 
scale movement, except for the termination of British 
retail business, which has had to give way to the 
cheaper establishment and lower overhead of Indian 
enterprise. 

The practice of admitting young Indians to execu- 
tive positions of trust and responsibility in foreign 
firms, begun during the war, was greatly accelerated. 
In our own firm, for example, about half of those 
key jobs which formerly we felt could be filled satis- 
factorily only by young Americans and Britishers are 
now held by Indian college graduates who have the 
requisite training and ability. 


Favorable Attitude of Government 


Likewise in the government offices, newly occupied 
by Indians, a surprisingly friendly attitude prevailed, 
and still does. Fortunately the present regime in India 
appreciates the fact that for many years to come the 
country will need the benefit of foreign business and 
industrial enterprises and the technical and managerial 
skills they have developed. Nehru himself and his ad- 
visers realize this, although I feel that deep in his 
theoretical idealism he would prefer to see a true 
Socialist Indian state run without dependence on cap- 
italists and industrialists of any kind. _ 

Nehru, of course, has to contend with extremist 
factions and parties both on the right and on the 
left. But so long as the moderate, middle-of-the-road 
group represented by him and his associates retains 
power, foreign business should not have to fear dis- 
criminatory treatment. This is not to say that all bus- 
iness is not liable to increasing government controls. The 
present attitude, however, certainly appears to be that 
Indian and foreign business will be treated much the 
same—always provided that Nehru, who is somewhat 
unpredictable, is not provoked too greatly by unsym- 
pathetic and patronizing criticism from the United 
States. 

Although a good general climate exists for the 
activities of foreign business, the actual conditions of 
operation and trading naturally differ, often radically, 
from those of earlier years. One must remember that 
the new government came into power only two years 
after the end of World War II, and inherited problems 
common to many countries in the postwar era, intensi- 
fied in India’s case by the partition and its aftermath 
of civil strife. The disruption of normal channels of 
transportation hindered the movement of raw ma- 
terials and imported and manufactured goods, and cut 
off a considerable part of the labor supply. The new 
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government also inherited wartime bureaucratic controls 
of various kinds, which they have not been anxious to 
relinquish—truly a welcome gift to a highly control- 
minded group which sought to do everything better than 
it had been done before. 

Thus one of the principal problems confronting busi- 
ness in India. today is that of foreign exchange con- 
trol, with all this means to business operations—con- 
trol of foreign exchange for importation of necessary 
raw materials, of finished products to sell, of plant 
(whether new capital goods, or spare parts and re- 
placements), of consumer goods, and even for personal 
remittances of foreign employees. All these measures 
apply to Indian firms as well, but in addition the 
foreign firm is subject to controls on dividends and 
profits remitted abroad. 

The same sort of problems exist in other courtries 
of the sterling bloc. In India, however, the government 
also frequently uses the mechanism of foreign exchange 
control quite openly as a means of encouraging infant 
local industry. This often leads to difficulties with over- 
zealous licensing officers, many of whom are un- 
familiar with the technical problems of manufacturing 
and plant maintenance and repair, let alone of new 
capital construction. They do not always understand 
that a pump, say, or a machine tool manufactured in 
India cannot satisfactorily take the place of an im- 
ported tool which fits in with the rest of the plant as- 
sembly. 

By and large, however, the machinery of control 
works, although it grinds very slowly. It all adds to the 
cost of running a business, since it usually becomes nec- 


: essary to have representatives in Delhi to expedite the 


issuance of licenses, and additional employees to com- 
pile statistics and fill in all the forms. In my own ex- 
perience, the rules and regulations are now admin- 
istered fairly, foreign and Indian firms being treated 
alike. This was not always the case in the early days of 
independence. Persons and firms having no previous 
business status were often freely granted import licenses 
which they then peddled at a premium to the 
established concerns. One heard reports of discrimina- 
tion in favor of Indian firms. This was inevitable, al- 
though not, in my opinion, due to government policy, 
but rather to human weakness and inexperience. 


India's Labor Movement 


A review of present-day problems would not, of 
course, be complete without mention of labor. The 
labor movement in India is a raw, rough-and-tumble 
one, often undisciplined and ill-organized. Control is 
frequently in the hands of irresponsible agitators, who 
in many cascs are not workmen but educated, middle- 
class intellectuals. With an illiterate, often practically 
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primitive labor force, there have been ugly scenes and 
riots in many factories and even in commercial of- 
fices and schools, both foreign and Indian. Supervisory 
personnel have been forcibly detained for hours. For 
instance, the professors and administrative officers of 
the Calcutta University were kept in their offices a 
whole night and part of the next day by disgruntled 
university employees. There have been a number of 
cases of personnel being roughly handled, seriously 
beaten, and even murdered. 

Feeling runs high from time to time against the 
great Indian industrial families and against many of 
the textile mill owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad, in 
part because of past records of exploitation and often 
unreasonable treatment. Even Tata’s, which for years 
has had a modern and enlightened labor policy, has 
occasionally had its share of trouble, and still suffers 
from decreased labor productivity despite the intro- 
duction of a wage incentive plan. 

With the exception of a few outstanding concerns, 
Indian firms and many foreign firms did little to im- 
prove the lot of labor before independence. Nowadays, 
however, practically all companies of any size and 
standing maintain employee relations departments, with 
labor officers, welfare departments, medical attention, 


canteens, and the like. Although some of these steps 
were taken voluntarily, many have been forced by gov- 
ernment directive or law, or by labor’s own demands. 

It is interesting to note the attention that repre- 
sentatives of the big labor organizations in both the 
United States and Great Britain have been devoting 
to the labor movement in India. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has had a representative and a small 
office in Bombay for more than a year. The British 
Trades Union Congress went a step further this past 
summer by giving a group of eight or ten Indian labor 
union officials a four-month period of training and 
indoctrination in England. 

Not only are the workmen and laborers organized, 
but in the big cities the clerks are powerfully unionized 
in mercantile and commercial establishments, banks, 
insurance companies, hotels, clubs, schools and colleges, 
etc. Many of these employees are college graduates who 
have lost faith in the Congress Party. 

These unions and their powerful nation-wide fed- 
erations are, to my mind, potentially the group most 
susceptible to Communist propaganda. In fact, many 
are outright Communists already. Although many of 
this white-collar class are well paid, they find it almost 
impossible to raise their standard of living appreciably, 


It is essential that no time should be lost in 
studying opportunities for close collaboration 
between the businessmen of our countries. . 
May I therefore take the liberty of suggesting to 
you in a helpful spirit, and I request you to 
consider these suggestions as thinking aloud 
rather than a well-considered scheme, that you 
appoint a small committee of bankers and busi- 
nessmen to talk to their counterparts of my coun- 
try and find out whether there is much common 
ground for mutual cooperation strictly on busi- 
ness principles. You may have some doubts in 
your minds about the value of some political 
utterances in my country, which I am sure can 
be satisfactorily explained at such a round table 
conference; and if there is still need for any 
further assurance, ways may be explored for 
insuring capital against the risks other than those 
of ordinary trade or investment—for example, 
risks associated with political or historical changes. 

Your government is spending astronomical 


INDIAN-AMERICAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


From address by B. T. Thakur, General Manager, United 
Commercial Bank, Calcutta, before the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and industry, October 19, 1951. 


amounts in safeguarding present civilization. Our 
government is eager to uplift social standards and 
is spending substantial amounts in that behalf. 
An infinitesimal part of such expenditure should 
be more than ample to give assurance to invest- 
ments against extraordinary risks of political 
character or of the present critical times. Such 
an insurance should encourage flow of private 
enterprise to foreign fertile fields and mitigate the 
need of large public expenditure for economic 
aids. 

Financial assistance to undeveloped countries 
which your Government is extending, or is con- 
templated by other regional and international 
agencies, help to divert economy from private to 
public hands which are not always the most effi- 
cient in business administration. The point I am 
placing for your consideration has the merit of 
doing things more efficiently and cheaply through 
increased private cooperation in the field of in- 
ternational business. ... 
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because of the inflation and scarcity that exist. This 
situation is caused partly by natural shortages and 
partly by the government policy of levying almost 
prohibitive import duties on consumer goods that this 
class would normally buy, such as bicycles, motorcycles, 
radios, watches, electrical appliances, and certain types 
of cloth. The shortage of housing and the inadequacy of 
public transportation are also sources of discontent. 

One is often asked if Communism is already a serious 
factor in India, or is serious potentially. Although I 
doubt that many foreign businessmen know a great 
deal about the underground activities of the Com- 
munist organizations, I should say that at present Com- 
munism is not a major factor in the overall picture. 
However, it is a serious problem in certain industrial 
and agrarian localities. In Calcutta, where about 25 
percent of India’s industrial workers are concentrated, 
Communism is widespread and troublesome, but its 
control there is by no means complete. In many in- 
dustries, Communist factions may control one union 
or even part of a plant, while a pro-government or 
government-sponsored union may control the rest. 
Moreover, the present government of India, and also 
_that of Bengal, is very severe in suppressing active 
revolutionary Communists or saboteurs. Some 10,000 
or more are in jail, many without benefit of trial. 

One of the main reasons for the Communist Party’s 
failure so far to win mass support is the unpopularity 
of the Communist stand during the war. The Con- 
gress Party, of course, not only declined to support the 
war, but did everything in its power to obstruct and 
even sabotage the war effort in India and among In- 
dian troops at home and abroad. The Communist -Farty, 
however, broke with the anti-imperialist front when 
Russia was attacked, and thereafter wholeheartedly 
supported the British in India and the war effort in 
general. For this reason—far more than any other, in 
my opinion—the Communists will not get far in India 
so long as Nehru and those associated with him in 
the struggle against Britain remain in power. 


Future Worries and Present Realities 

As to the future of foreign business in India, there 
is of course always the possibility of nationalization, 
although the now dominant Congress Party has repeat- 
edly stated that even if they finally decided on a 
policy of nationalization, they would not be able to 
implement it for at least ten years, because of the 
lack of funds to buy out private industry and of person- 
nel to operate it. 

On the other hand, several important bills which have 
been introduced into the Indian Parliament may alarm 
many business firms. The principal one, the Industry 
(Development and Control) Bill, would permit the cen- 
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tral government to take over the control and opera- 
tion of any business which it believed was not being 
operated “efficiently,” or in the best interests of the 
state and the people. The government has given as- 
surances that the measure is aimed not at foreign con- 
cerns but at certain Indian industries, and that actually 
the real purpose is merely to obtain an adequate 
statute for use in case of emergency and to prevent 
any provincial government from enacting similar legis- 
lation and using it unfairly. 

The central government has often publicly stated 
that it intends to participate directly in the establish- 
ment and operation of plants in so-called key or de- 
fense industry. Whether this participation will be by 
means of actual state-officered corporations, or very 
strict licensing and supervision of commercial organiza- 
tions, has not yet been clarified. Some 37 industries, 
however, are listed as reserved to state control—in- 
cluding the manufacture or production of iron and 
steel, coal and its derivatives, aircraft, arms, and am- 
munition, all types of oil fuels, shipping, mathematical 
and scientific instruments, and textiles. 

Be this as it may, such a measure will not frighten 
the businessman too much, for under existing laws and 
executive orders the government can virtually tell you 
where to locate your new plant, what quality and kind 
of goods to manufacture, where to sell and at what 
price. It can license flotation of new securities, and 
can prescribe what wages to pay, including bonuses 
and cost-of-living allowances, what welfare measures 
and amenities to provide for employees. It can prevent 
the discharge of an employee, even when there is no 
labor dispute, unless the case has been reviewed by a 
labor appeal board. And finally, it can always meet 
extraordinary situations by bringing into force presi- 
dential or gubernatorial “ordinances” or special acts of 
the legislature or parliament. 

Another important bill pending would change the 
basic laws governing the organization and function- 
ing of limited liability corporations, their scope and 
activities, and the tax structure affecting them. The 
major aim of such action would be to abolish the 
managing agency system in a few years’ time. If 
enacted, the law will apply equally to Indian and for- 
eign firms. The existing foreign banks are, I think, 
safe as they now stand, but are restricted from opening 
any new branches or offices without permission of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Foreign insurance firms, how- 
ever, are not too happy about their future, as their 
activities may be restricted after a certain number of 
years. Certainly it is the avowed policy of the Indian 
government to encourage the fast-growing Indian insur- 
ance and banking business, and this is one area where 
foreign activity is likely to be curtailed. 
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There are naturally a number of other, but at pre- 
sent not too serious, difficulties which are encountered 
in all new and growing countries. There is a shortage 
of competent, dependable young Indians for positions 
as executives, engineers, accountants, doctors, and 
particularly secretaries. So far as I know, however, 
there is no lack of lawyers, journalists, bankers, or 
brokers. 

Then there is the language question. If and when 
the central and provincial governments ‘proceed with 
giving up the use of English during the next few years, 
business will have to become multi-lingual instead of 
being legally conducted in English. This will handicap 
both foreigners and Indians, since even educated In- 
diaas from the southern areas or from Bengal can 
seldom speak, almost never read and write, Hindi, 
which is designated to become the official language. 

I hope I have not sketched too gloomy a picture, 
for I am not gloomy about India’s future, but I have 
tried to give realistically the point of view of a prac- 
tical business man, rather than the passing impressions 


of a visiting journalist or politician. Throughout all the | 


confusions and contradictions that exist, one still en- 
counters good will and a welcome. 


India seeks foreign investment—but of course on 
her terms, without political strings, and only on lines 
approved by the government. A high government of- 
ficial and close associate of Nehru has recently been 
in the United States, trying to interest a number of 
industrial concerns in investment in India. However, 
so far as I know, little really important American in- 
vestment has been made in India since independence. 
There has been some investment by some of the Euro- 
pean countries, particularly by Britain, as the basic 
connections of Indian business and manufacturing are 
still largely with Britain. Indian capital, except for the 
better known great families, remains reluctant to come 
forward in the volume that economists think possible; 
Nehru himself and other ministers have remonstrated 
with Indian financiers on this point. 

The future of any foreign investment contains a large 
element of risk, and the situation in India is no excep- 
tion. No one can assess the possible domestic effects 
of situations developing outside India and beyond her 
control. No one can say what may come out of the 
ever widening split in Congress Party ranks. And the 
greatest question about India’s future must for the 
present remain unanswered: “After Nehru, who rules?” 


Reform and Japan's Lower Schools 


The occupation viewed an “aristocratic” education system as a bar to de- 
mocracy. But were the reforms initiated suited to the Japanese environment? 


BY DALLAS FINN 


8 rend RECENT MONTHS Japanese national spirits 
have revived immensely at the prospect of a 
peace of reconciliation with most of the country’s 
former enemies. Even before the formal peace signing 
talk began of “revising” many of the reforms intro- 
duced by the American occupation. Realizing how 
keenly the Japanese felt about having things their own 
way again and probably hoping to restrain them while 
still in a position to do so, the Supreme Commander, 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, gave the Japanese per- 
mission last May to review all laws and cabinet orders 
passed at the request of the occupation. The Yoshida 
government promptly appointed a special seven-man 
Ordinance Review Committee which went to work with 
a will, even though so long as the occupation con- 
tinued it had to content itself with reviewing rather 
Mrs. Firn, a graduate of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, has resided in Japan for some time and has 
taught in a Japanese school. 
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Among laws reportedly high on the committee’s 
agenda is the occupation’s complete reformation of 
Japan’s educational system, an experiment which se- — 
verely tests how well suited American ideas are to 
Japan. According to a Mainichi public opinion poll — 
taken this summer, only 51.7 percent of the Japanese — 
people completely favor the education reforms and 33 
percent of those questioned would like to return to the 
prewar system. Considering that the educational re- 
forms are likely to be very much criticized and changed, 
it may be valuable to take stock now of what the 
occupation has attempted to do and what the Japanese 
reaction was up to the signing of the peace treaty. 

The changes in primary and secondary education in 
particular have aroused discussion and touched Japanese 
society deeply.' The prewar Japanese education system 
was excellent by Far Eastern standards and orderly, if 
somewhat old-fashioned, from the point of view of the 
more critical West. A higher percentage of the popula- 
tion could read and write than even in America, and 

1 Reform in higher education will be discussed in a separate 
article in another issue. 
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six years of primary school education were compulsory 
for all, with two extra years added for those who 
wanted a bit more training. Above primary school, 
or shogakko, was a five year middle school for boys 
called chugakko, and kotojogakko, a separate school 
of about the same duration for girls, whose educational 
; Opportunities were thereafter much more limited, but 
not so slim that exceptional women could not go on. 

After these eleven years various three-year alterna- 
tives presented themselves: public and private sem- 
mongakko, which were specialized schools for engineers, 
pharmacists, accountants, veterinaries, and the like; 
normal schools, shihangakko, for teachers; a kind of 
private junior college for girls, also called semmongakko, 
which was generally the highest form of education for 
girls; and public and private kotogakko, schools where 
boys prepared for university. Since the Japanese lan- 
guage makes no distinction between college and univer- 
sity, until 1945 daigaku meant the three-year course 
after kotogakko which might be pursued at one of 
nine imperial institutions and a few other nationally 
supported schools, at several municipal universities, or 
at any of thirteen or so private schools. 

This structure had some democratic features. Almost 
all Japanese children went to public school, where 
wealth and poverty were equally disguised by a blue 
serge outfit not considered stylish unless it looked as 
battered as possible. Admission from lower to higher 
schools was determined by competitive examination and 
the fees at the nationally supported universities were al- 
most incredibly low compared to the sums Amevican 
parents subscribe (even if allowance is made for the 
tremendous financial discrepancy between Japan and 
the United States). 

Prewar, especially immediately prewar, Japanese con- 
ditions would not have been congenial to criticism of 
the system even if the people had been particularly in- 
clined that way. Worries about the increasing numbers 
of unemployed higher school and university graduates 
did impel one depression era Education Minister to 
propose drastically reducing their number; there was 
a little annoyance at the minute interference of the 
Education Ministry; and college students often resented 
the graduates of imperial universities who, having 
gained admission against frightful numerical odds, got 
the best jobs in Japanese government and business. 
But the Japanese were evidently not strongly dissatis- 
fied with their educational system, which from their 
viewpoint produced just about the desired effect. 


The Occupation's Proposals 

Japan’s prewar education did not, however, please 
the 27-member Stoddard Committee, which General 
MacArthur invited to Japan for a month in the spring 
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of 1946. In order to fit the schools to the individualistic, 
free society envisaged by the occupation, these Amer- 
icans prescribed radical changes. The central authority 
of the Education Ministry, whose bureaucrats in Tokyo 
picked the textbooks and told every teacher exactly how 
to teach, should be broken up and its powers distributed 
locally to city and prefectural officials, to school boards 
of private citizens, and to the individual schools and 
teachers. The Committee denounced the “aristocratic” 
tendency of giving the Japanese masses only six years of 
education—very strict examinations and in some cases 
fees apparently discouraged more than three-quarters of 
Japanese children from going beyond elementary school. 
To correct this, they recommended making nine years 
of school compulsory, abolishing the five-year chugakko, 
and substituting an American-style junior and senior 
high school with liberal entrance requirements and no 
fees. 

Deploring the overemphasis on entrance examina- 
tions and the Japanese notion that the point in going 
to school was for every child to learn a rather large 
number of predetermined facts each year, the Com- 
mittee urged Japanese teachers to give up their mono- 
logues and rote memory assignments in favor of open 
discussion and encouragement of individual expression. 
For reasons of both democracy and economy girls 
should share their training with boys as far as possible, 
with coeducation beginning immediately in the first 
nine years of schoo] and following gradually in the sen- 
ior high schools. The mission’s report concluded with 
recommendations about language reform and _ higher 
education. 


The Occupation's Methods 


The Japanese had not waited for the Stoddard Re- 
port to appear. Almost before the first troops landed 
the Japanese Ministry of Education, the Mombusho, 
prepared for the blows it felt were about to fall by 
dismissing officials with ultra-nationalist leanings. Soon 
afterwards the real housecleaning began with various 
Allied agencies wielding the broom. The Education 
Division of the Civil Information and Education Section 
of General Headquarters, SCAP, was probably the 
most directly influential, although the Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington gave general advice in a 
distant and often tardy way and the education officers 
attached to local military government units all over 
Japan were responsible for administering the reforms at 
the rice-paddy level. 

It would be unfair to suggest that the Japanese were 
not consulted, for from the beginning CIE worked 
through Japanese officiai agencies (some of which, 
such as the Japanese Education Reform Council, it 
actually created) and groups of respected but untainted 
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Japanese who were willing to serve on semi-autonomous 
committees. In this, as in many other occupation ac- 
tivities, it was often impossible to distinguish between 
orders and suggestions. In the beginning SCAP gave 
clear orders directing the Japanese to reopen their 
schools immediately, to delete jingoistic passages from 
their textbooks, and to purge those whose ideas might be 
presumed to favor the old regime. Later on, direction 
came obliquely through the Education Ministry, and 
after the Americans had made clear what they wanted, 
they gave the Japanese a free hand at compulsory 
self-reformation. 

The Diet enacted in March 1947 two basic reform 
laws, the Fundamental Law of Education and the 
School Education Law. The next year the govern- 
ment submitted and the Diet passed the Board of 
Education Law. Although several other laws have been 
put through, for example those concerning teachers’ 
certification and the Ministry of Education, on the 
whole for the last three years CIE has guided solely by 
“suggestions” which, it insisted, were not orders. Ha- 
bitually operating by indirection and understatement 
themselves, the Japanese have shown a disconcerting 
tendency to obey such suggestions. 


Democracy via Decentralization 

Decentralization has been a major policy of the 
occupation. Its officials have insisted that democracy 
was impossible unless the control of local affairs, 
hitherto monopolized by the national government in 
Tokyo, was passed down to the people in the prefec- 
tures, towns, and villages. CIE as applied this theory’ 
faithfully to education by making the Mombusho 
preside over its own dissolution and by transferring 
school budgeting, administration, and planning to local 
government units. 

Many thoughtful Japanese who agree that the na- 
tional government had far too firm a grasp on local 
matters before the war doubt whether public responsi- 
bility can be subdivided to the degree the Americans 
would like. In Japan the average person is painfully 
lacking in political consciousness and embarrassingly 
inadequate when expected to exercise judgment in af- 
fairs which, rightly or wrongly, he has always thought 
should be handled by some government official. Japan 
is a small and remarkably, even regrettably, unified 
country. The assumption that the prefectures (ken) 
are analogous to American states and that desire for 
local autonomy exists—or ought to exist—not only in 
the ken but in such subdivisions as the tiny farming 
villages, is considered a sign of cultural myopia by 
Japanese critics. These criticisms have considerable ap- 
plication to the attempts to break up the national con- 
trol of education. 
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Technically, the dragon Mombusho has been slain 
and it is true that since 1949 textbooks have been 
privately written and published for the free choice 
of all schools instead of being composed and then 
imposed by the Education Ministry. Now every teacher 
makes out his own lesson plans without interference 
or aid from Tokyo. The administration, inspection, 
and financing of primary and secondary schools has 
been transferred almost completely to the ken or, in the 
case of the largest cities, Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka, to 
the municipality. School boards of democratically 
elected private citizens in each prefecture and in cities 
now make decisions once vested in the Mombusho. 


Obstacles to the Program 

In spite of this admirable progress, the Americans 
find themselves up against obstacles both of their own 
and of Japanese contrivance. During the occupation 
the final arbiter of education has been CIE in Tokyo 
and, since the Education Division made many of its 
suggestions to the Mombusho, especially after local 
military government with its education specialists shrank 
to a few regional Civil Affairs officers, national control 
has not withered away. A board in Tokyo decides on 
the new textbooks among which the schools may choose. 
The National Education Reform Council, the group of 
Japanese educators assembled by the occupation, is 
also a Tokyo institution of a dependent nature. The 
venerable Education Ministry in its patched brick 
headquarters has not reduced its officials and may 
have submitted only temporarily, Fear of its influence 
has been shared even by people in CIE, who sometimes 
complain that when the Education Ministry sends out 
its own interpretations of new educational legislation 
to the provinces, despite reform, the word of the 
Mombusho is still respectfully heeded. 

One may get some idea of the average Japanese 
unwillingness—or inability—to take part in making 
school policy from the school board elections which 
took place in each ken and the five major cities in 
October 1948, and two years later in all other cities 
as well. In both elections, despite the efforts of CIE and 
local Civil Affairs teams, school board candidates were 
scarce, no one had ever heard of most of them and 
the rate of voting abstention was high. The 1950 
election, according to roughly dependable Mainichi 
statistics, had an average national participation of 47 
percent, a lower rate than in 1948, About 82 percent of 
Tokyo voters and 80 percent of those in Kyoto stayed 
home. Obviously, more people voted in the country, but 
apparently they did so because they were under direct 
pressure from local politicians, who were in turn more 
sensitive to the urgings of American Civil Affairs of- 
ficers than were their city counterparts. 


Very evidently the average Japanese feels no burn- 
ing desire to serve on a school board, which has little 
prestige, and receive in return 1,000 to 2,000 yen ($3 
to $6) each month. It is regarded by most people as 
a waste of time, since the boards have only advisory, not 
budgetary, power, and, especially by the honest, as a 
faintly disreputable thing since local government is 
assumed, often correctly, to be corrupt. Teachers’ 
unions and prefectural and big city bosses dominate the 
high-level school boards; and the outlook ts extremely 
poor for the boards due to be set up by the fall of 
1952 in smaller communities, many of which already 
grumble about too many new-fangled committees. 

In fact, it looks now as though the present school 
board system will be one of the first educational re- 
forms to be modified. Last summer Mombusho of- 
ficials urged reducing the number of boards to one per 
150,000 people and Education Minister Teiyu Amano 
proposed that the members be appointed rather than 
elected. Although an occasional editorial writer has 
called Amano’s plan “undemocratic,” it is unlikely 
that the Japanese people have any interest in defending 
this institution. 


School Financing Difficulties 


Another obstacle to local educational autonomy is 
lack of money. Before the war the elementary and 
secondary schools received half of their budget from 
national treasury funds and half from local taxes. In 
keeping with increased control of their own affairs, 
prefectures and municipalities are now expected to 
support their schools so far as possible from local 
taxation. This reform has caused educational budgets 
to show great variation, ranging from Tokyo's 6,470 
yen expenditure per grade school pupil to Saitama 
ken’s all-Japan low of 3,300 yen per child. The 
situation (reported in the Mombusho’s critical White 
Paper of 1951) makes the Japanese prick up their ears 
whenever native Communists accuse the American 
“colonizers” of deliberately lowering standards. To per- 
mit the admitted luxury of local autonomy American 
tax experts have established an “Equalization Fund” 
whereby the national treasury subsidizes the schools 
and other local projects without exercising control. 

Since even with this boost local communities still 
are not able to raise as much money as they need, 
they would probably be glad to hand back to the cen- 
tral government such troublesome problems as school 
administration and finance. As early as January 1951 
Minister Amano urged reviving national appropriations 
for the education budget, thus substituting strict fi- 
nancial control for blind subsidy. If this plan suc- 
ceeds, it is hard to imagine the Mombusho declining 
its old role as administrator of educational funds. 
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Insecure school financing and lingering feudal cus- 
toms have conspired to undermine another new means 
of popular educational control, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, which has been very successful. Primary 
school mothers in particular were so delighted to be 
consulted about their children’s education that they 
have worked mightily to publicize school problems 
and raise extra funds, In practice the schools depend 
so much upon PTA funds (for 10 percent of educa- 
tional maintenance during 1949-50, according to the 
Mombusho) that parents must make what are really 
compulsory contributions. In this way democratic vot- 
ing procedures and the school boards are short cir- 
cuited, primary and secondary school principals are 
put in control of funds for which they are not legally 
responsible, and wealthy parents can keep their own 
policies safe from the new reforms. Often a party boss, 
lacking both educational and parental qualifications, 
takes over the PTA presidency. And most parents ac- 
cept such high-handed practices as the natural preroga- 
tives of their superiors. 


"6-3-3" and its Reception 


Although it has had and will continue to have many 
defects, “6-3-3,” the usual Japanese way of referring to 
primary school and the new junior and senior high 
school system, has turned out much better than ex- 
pected by the Japanese, who sometimes castigate it as 
mere training in baseball. Shogakko, the first six 
years of school, must have been a fairly successful 
institution even in the old days for, as everyone knows 
who has watched Japanese with small children, they 
are much mo: tolerant and long-suffering than Amer- 
ican parents and teachers. Obviously the tactful skill 
of primary teachers even in the poorer country schools 
today reflects a national preoccupation with children 
much deeper and older than the effects of the Amer- 
ican occupation. 

Overcrowding of the first years of primary school , 
has been the inevitable result of repatriation and 
Japan’s abnormally high postwar birthrate. The popu- 
lation has increased by 11 million in five years and in 
some places there has been as much as a 44 percent 
increase in primary school entrants since the war. The 
result has been a half-day, double shift system in 
many schools and classes as large as 70 students. This 
overfertility has upset the education system and may 
later produce a logjam in the secondary schools. 

The new “3-3” schools which follow shogakko have 
had some serious problems since their introduction in 
1945 and 1946. Thoughtful Japanese have wondered, 
if a new system was necessary, why the occupation in- 
sisted on 6-3-3. An 8-4 division, they say, would have 
been better adapted to Japanese needs and consider- 
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ably less of a drain on the impoverished postwar 
economy. Some suspect that American educators, being 
naturally devoted to an apparently successful American 
system, did not consider the possibilities of adding to 
the existing primary school an extra two years, which, 
in the case of many schools with terminal courses, al- 
ready existed in a rudimentary way. Eight, years of 
compulsory education might have been enough and 
could have been accomplished without constructing 


new and separate, junior high school buildings and , 


recruiting a special faculty, both expensive propositions. 
Then the four-year high school could easily have been 
made out of the old chugakko and the resulting im- 
pact on higher education would have been less violent. 
Doubtless the Americans believed that the difference 
in psychological development between primary children, 
young adolescents, and near-adults dictated the 6-3-3 
division and other considerations were not crucially 
significant, a case perhaps of good American theory 
colliding with Japanese realities. 

The majority of Japanese are country people who 
must work appallingly hard from an early age and 
many of them do not like sending their children to 
the compulsory three years of junior high schooj after 
primary school; two years or less, they figure, is quite 
enough. Since the sympathetic local truant officials, 
often farmers themselves, do not enforce the law, the 
new system has failed to make junior high school 
completely successful in rural areas. Chugakko is the 
weakest link in the whole system today and, since it is 
the last school most Japanese attend, the effect is to 
make the Japanese more scornful of the New Education 
than they should be. 

In some areas where wartime bombing was intense, 
the reconstructed schools are shoddy and the cost of 
building separate junior high schools was very burden- 
some. Often classrooms can hold only half the chugakko 
pupils at a time, with one group studying mornings, 
the other afternoons, This situation is not universal by 
any means and as time goes by these physical problems 
are decreasing. A more permanent worry is the 
quality of chugakko teachers, which has been poor from 
the start because most of them were primary school 
teachers and not specifically trained for junior high 
school work. Presumably, with time, summer training 
courses and new blood from the reformed normal 
schools will raise the level of chugakko teaching, an 
improvement many Japanese will welcome. 

Recently Liberal Party leaders, in particular the 
Finance Minister, have advocated reducing compul- 
sory education by one year and perhaps doing away 
with the junior high school system. Faced with the 
opposition of both the Mombusho and the Education 
Reform Council, the Education Minister and the 
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Ordinance Review Committee have promised to re- 
tain 6-3 and nine years of compulsory education for 
the time being, though certain “unsuitable” features 
may be revised. 

The kotogakko, or the last three years of 6-3-3, is 
probably sounder than most Japanese would acknowl- 
edge, for they still think of prewar kotogakko, a more 
advanced and exacting school corresponding to the last 
grade of senior high and the first two years of the 
American college. It rests upon the firm foundation 
of the old five-year chugakko. Unfortunately, an in- 
domitable native snobbishness limits the funds available 
for technical high schools and for those in poor dis- 
tricts and occasionally sets the proportion of students 
to be admitted on an artificial basis without regard 
to the actual numerical proportion of applicants. Lack- 
ing money, the kotogakko has to cut out many promis- 
ing candidates by a strict examination system. While 
improved over prewar days, when the entrance exami- 
nation to seventh grade determined one’s future, the 
selection system is still so brutally competitive that 
many children (and their parents) face it with near 
hysteria. Because Japan is poor and overpopulated the 
occupation reform has not made senior high school 
available to every deserving child. 

In spite of Japanese warnings of dire results, co- 
education is an acknowledged success in primary and 
secondary schools. Economically it is an attractive 
idea, and reportedly the emotional problems are few 
when little boys and girls start going to school together 
from the first grade. In the cities and modern towns 
most of the teachers report the Japanese girls accept 
their new status without question and take an equal 
share with the boys in class discussion. In the country, 
although, as always, Japanese feminine subservience 
may be more apparent than real, old customs are 
slower to change and the girls are said often to sit in 
frozen and embarrassed silence in their coeducational 
classrooms. The occupation, after all, can only make a 
stab at modifying the ancient and still generally ac- 
cepted feeling that no good will come of free as- 
sociation between the sexes and that women are in- 
ferior and ought to act that way. 


Social Studies vs. Ethics 

Under American influence both curriculum and 
ways of teaching have changed. Among the first sub- 
jects to be eliminated were “ethics,” a means of in- 
culcating empcror worship and thought control, and 
narrow-minded courses in national history where no 
attempt was made to distinguish between myth and 
fact or to relate the subject to broader fields of knowl- 
edge, Jeast of all consider the interests and limitations 
of young children. Instead, the Japanese were persuaded 
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to teach shakaika, or social studies, in which national 
history, civics, world affairs, a bit of economics, and 
attention to the local community activities were blended 
in a nine-year program from first grade on, 

The technique of teaching social studies, involving as 
it docs student discussion and individual projects, class 
visits to newspaper offices, police stations, factories, 
and so on, requires flexible and imaginative leadership. 
This proves a heavy burden for the average instructor, 
who has been taught to memorize but not to think 
analytically or spontaneously. No one ever tried to 
draw. him out when he was little and he is not very 
good at drawing out his pupils, who are also frequently 
at a loss when they are supposed to undertake things 
individually or to express their free opinions, Japanese 
society has, probably advisedly, drawn up mottos such 
as “eloquence is silver, but silence gold” and formed 
the habit of regarding anyone who takes a very active 
part in a discussion or admits he has not understood 
something as a rather foolish fellow. Consequently, 
although the children seem to enjoy the subject, a 
Mainichi newspaper poll last July found that 43 per- 
cent of Japanese adults disapprove of social studies in 
primary school, and 55 percent would prefer to restore 
the old system’s separate courses of history, geography, 
and so forth, in the secondary schools. 

In perhaps justified alarm at the decline of Japanese 
morals since the war’s end, some Japanese, including 
Education Minister Amano, have lately, suggested re- 
viving the ethics course. Apparently td an Oriental 
mind the idea of teaching “moral principles” in the 
abstract is not at all ridiculous. In their pragrnatic 
way, the Americans suggest teaching good conduct 
and democratic ways through social studies and also 
through student government, particularly in the second- 
ary schools. But the Japanese teachers and principals, 
who have few discipline problems, are not eager to 
add to their work-loads or arouse the students. Nor are 
the students themselves at all upset at their lack of 
representation. Most of the elaborate charts for school 
government activities are purely theoretical. Although 
the official Cultural and Education Council voted 
against reviving the ethics course last year, dissatisfac- 
tion with the new experimental curriculum has evident- 
ly increased. This year 67 percent of those questioned 
in last July’s Mainichi poll favored restoring a separate 
ethics course, and the Education Ministry says it would 
like to revive compulsory moral teaching. 


Critical Problem of Teachers 

New system school teachers, say the Japanese, are 
young, inexperienced, unable to keep order, teach 
“facts,” or inspire respect. Owing to time and the 
purge the younger teachers have had to bear the 
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brunt of the new curriculum, which, admittedly, they 
did not understand very well at first. Told to en- 
courage freedom and self-expression, they were afraid 
to squelch a noisy child or to give orders, a situation 
even Japanese children exploited. Lack of textbooks 
and approved subjects forced them to stick to fine 
phrases about democracy, causing the parents to com- 
plain that at their children’s age they had been able 
to recite the names of all the Japanese emperors as 
far back as Jimmu Tenno, who had, of course, never 
existed. 

Criticisms about discipline and lack of substance 
have subsided somewhat as the teachers have gained 
confidence and benefited from much American ad- 
vice and training in compulsory summer school ses- 
sions and special training “institutes.” A fair observer 
has to concede, however, that there are not enough 
good teachers and standards are low, because the cor- 
relation between poor men and poor salaries is high. 

Before the war normal school students were given 
tuition and expenses free if they would promise to 
teach for a fixed time in the public schools after gradu- 
ation. Now that this subsidy has been greatly reduced 
able young Japanese will not go into teaching with 
its shrunken prestige and income. Consequently the 
normal schools, which have been raised to college 
level and given a broader curriculum since the war, 
are conspicuously despised and empty, the last resort 
for those who fail to get into regular colleges. Natural- 
ly, the American education administrators have tried 
to make the teachers’ colleges into training grounds 
for their new methods. But with the lack of students 
and the next-to-hopeless problem of finding Japanese 
instructors who understand the new courses well enough 
to train other people to teach them, this reform, in 
the long run perhaps the most critical of all, has bogged 
down badly. 


Were the Changes Worth While? 


The critical question remains to be answered: are 
Japanese children getting a better and more demo- 
cratic education now than they did before? Most 
Japanese evidently think standards now are much lower 
than before the war. Only time will tell whether the 
innovations fostered were more expensive and up- 
setting than the situation required. Perhaps zeal for 
reform overlooked how practical and suitable the 
prewar compulsory education system actually was. 
Without such extravagances as separate junior high 
schools, for example, democratic reforms might have 
been grafted onto the existing framework. Adding an 
extra year means little if the pupils now receive less 
education in nine years than they once did in only 
six. 
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Certainly more democratic features exist today than 
did before the war, but the notion that six years of 
compulsory education for the Japanese masses was 
“aristocratic” has not been borne out. Farmers’ children 
do not want or require more education. Only a slightly 
increased percentage of students go on to higher 
schools now, and they are admitted by competitive 
examination just as before the war. Obviously, “democ- 
racy” is attainable only in so far as it meets the con- 
ditions of Japanese life. 

The future of the primary and secondary school re- 
forms depends, of course, on economic conditions and 
political trends in Japan, and on the war in Asia. 
Major changes are precluded, not only by their expense, 
but because people have grown used te the new educa- 
tion and Japan has changed too much in the last five 
years to return to the past. The Japanese will prob- 
ably keep intact the form, if not the spirit, of 6-3-3, 
cutting expenses wherever they can and retaining only 
the features congenial to their conservative national 
temperament. 


The Next Phase in Japan 


From address by John M. Allison, deputy to John 
Foster Dulles, before the Far East-America Council 
of Commerce and Industry, October 19, 1951. 


The year ahead in Japan will be a year which will 
set the pattern for the future. The Treaty has not 
yet gone into effect and it may be several months 
before it does. In that time it is expected the Japanese 
people will be given an increasing measure of control 
over their own affairs. . . . 

One of the series of problems which, while primarily 
an internal one, nevertheless cannot help but have in- 
ternational repercussions, is that concerning revision or 
non-revision of certain occupation measures. For some 
time it has been apparent that many of the measures 
initiated during the occupation have in greater or less 
degree been unwelcome to large segments of the 
Japanese people and there has for some time been 
agitation for amendment or entire abolishment of 
certain of these measures. . . . 

Agitation for amendment and change in occupation 
measures has been motivated in the main-by three 
factors 1) a doubt by many Japanese leaders of the 
practicability in Japan of certain occupation-sponsored 
measures; 2) a belief that certain of the punitive 
measures, notably the purge, have been enforced too 
long; 3) a belief, held particularly among conservative 
Japanese leaders, that certain of the occupation-spon- 
sored measures would inhibit Japan’s early economic 
and industrial recovery and hence make it difficult 
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for Japan to contribute its share to the security of the 
free world against communist aggression. . . . 

It is true that many measures, particularly in the 
early days of the occupation, were adopted in Japan 
without adequate appreciation of Japanese customs 
and traditions with the result that such measures have 
not really been assimilated by the.Japanese people. . . . 
It may also be true that certain measures, such as the 
purge, in most cases have now served their purpose 
and can safely be modified or abolished. With respect 
to the third motive, it may be well that in some cases 
continued implementation of the occupation measures, 
without due regard to changing conditions in Japan, 
might to some degree retard the economic and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of that country. However, it is 
in this field I believe the Japanese Government should 
proceed with the utmost care... . 

Many of the measures adopted during the occupa- 
tion were designed to correct practices and procedures 
which in the pre-war years had prevented the improve- 
ment of the standard of living of the people on the 
widest basis and which made possible the exploitation 
of the economy and the people of Japan for the 
purposes of a militaristic group. . . . 

We have found in America that the democracy and 
freedoms which we cherish can only come about as 
the result of an economic system which gives full play 
to all elements, capital, management, labor and the 
consumer. The economic system in Japan before the 
war worked primarily to the advantage of capital, 
management and the aggressive military-minded 
hierarchy which controlled the government, rather than 
of labor and the consumers. In attempting to redress 
the balance, the pendulum may have occasionally 
swung too far the other way and there is unques- 
tionably room for modification, perhaps in a few cases 
even abolishment, of some of the measures adopted 
during the occupation. However, in the initial and 
natural enthusiasm of the Japanese people and govern- 
ment in having an opportunity to make changes and 
to run their own show, as it were, great care must 
be taken that certain real advantages be not destroyed.... 

It may appear to the Japanese that these are matters 
of internal concern only, but I can assure them such 
is not-the case. . . . Many of Japan’s neighbors are 
sincerely worried over what a Japan untrammeled by 
an occupation and Treaty-imposed controls would be 
like. They are reserving judgment and the attitude 
they take toward Japan in the future, toward Japan- 
ese trade and toward the reincorporation of Japan 
as an equal member of the family of nations will in 
large measure be governed by what action the Japan- 
ese Government takes over the next months as it regains 
more freedom. . . 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


HUMAN BONDAGE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Bruno 
Lasker. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
published under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1950. 406 pp. $6.00. 

In a series of five chapters Mr. Lasker carries the reader 
from the earliest recorded aspects of slavery in southeast 
Asia, up through the lessening control of the labor force, to the 
labor relations that exist at the present time in that portion of 
the world. Each chapter is prefixed by a general picture that 
poses the particular problem for the area, and separate 
treatment is given to Indonesia, Philippine Islands, Burma, 
Malaya and British Borneo, Siam, and Indochina in each in- 
stance. The chapter headings reveal the broad scope of the 
book: Memories and Remnants of Slavery, Serfdom and 
Peonage, Debt Bondage, Compulsory Public Services, and 
Labor Relations in Modern Enterprise. 

As the author has pointed out, the distinction between one 
and another of these subjects has not always been clearly 
drawn, perhaps cannot be. For instance, debt slaw y in 
Siam is barely distinguishable from other forms of serfdom, 
and compulsory public services can hardly be differentiated 
from serfdom in pre-British Burma. Nevertheless, the author 
has diligently canvassed the whole field of enforced labor, 
and by a careful definition of the concepts involved, has 
given a comprehensive picture of this major aspect of human 
relations in an area in which a thorough description has been 
lacking. It is often said of works by Americans on southeast 
Asia: this is a worthwhile presentation for the American 
public, but the subject has already been adequately treated by 
Dutch, or by British, or by French authors. That is definitely 
not the case here. There is no comparable work in any lan- 
guage. Indeed, one is hard put to find volumes dealing with 
a single country of the area which display the wealth of 
information and clarity of exposition that characterize Mr. 
Lasker’s book. 

The volume is one to read and to place on the shelf for 
constant reference. Occasionally, greater development is given 
to the situation in Indonesia (e.g.,, in the chapter on Labor 
Relations in Modern Enterprise), owing to the better exist- 
ing documentation, but as a whole one is afforded a graphic 
story for each of the colonies or countries represented. Ke- 
current themes predominate: wars and conquest as the chief 
origin of slavery and serfdom, the significance of debt in 
the social organization, the avowed benefits of forced labor 
for the indigenous population. Yet the occasional variant is 
also of interest: relative freedom of contract in Burma. 

The volume includes a short study of compulsory labor 
under Japanese occupation. An introductory chapter poses 
the problems to be discussed, and a concluding chapter deals 
with the prospects for the future. Some of the individual 
chapters contain a discussion of the international phases of 
the problems. The work is heavily annotated. Here a minor 
fault may be noted: there are too many of. cits. and loc. cits., 
the title of the work referred to being buried in a much 
earlier note. There is an adequate index; a bibliography would 
have been useful. 

Mr. Lasker says: “This is no ‘case study’ that closely 
examines some small fragment of human experience. It is not 
a ‘social survey,’ for it ranges over conditions that have long 
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passed away as well as those to be found today, It is not a 
history, though an attempt has been made to trace the origins 
of recent happenings” (p. 270)..I do not agree. It is a 
“case study.” It is likewise a first-rate “social survey.” It can 
hold its own with any history of human bondage in the area. 
Above all it answers to the full the specific question he has 
put: “What part has human bondage played in the social 
development of Southeast Asia, and to what extent do its 
remnants and memories color present conditions and pre- 
sent attitudes?” 


Asmara, Eritrea A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 


NEW BOOKS ON INDIA 

The following titles may now be ordered through the 
IPR Publications Office, 1 East 54th Street, New York 
MILITANT HINDUISM IN INDIAN POLITICS: A 

STUDY OF THE R. S. S. By J. A. Curran, Jr. New York: 

Institute of Pacific Relations International Secretariat, 1951. 

100 pp., mimeo. $1.50. 

A pioneer analysis of a right-wing political faction in India. 
The author spent 1949-50 in India studying the political parties, 
and was given special opportunities to gather first-hand in- 
formation on the RSS. 

INDIA’S EMERGING FOREIGN POLICY. By Shantilal 
Kothari. Bombay: Vora, 1951. Distributed by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 219 pp. $2.50. 

“In a clear, lucid style, and with a great deal of solid 
documentation, Mr. Kothari undertakes to explain what is 
India’s foreign policy. . . . convincingly presented and bears 
the mark of a great deal of painstaking, honest and intel- 
ligent research.” (From the foreword by Edmond L. Taylor, 
author of Richer by Asia.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
TRADE THROUGH THE HIMALAYAS: The Early 

British Attempts to Open Tibet. By Schuyler Cammann. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 195!. 186 pp., ill. 

$3.50. 

A sketch of Tibetan history is followed by an account of 
the missions sent to Tibet in the late eighteenth century by 
the British East India Company and the British involve- 
ment in the Sino-Nepalese War. The author is Professor of 
Chinese at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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